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Whigs and the recall of the Tories to power. However
this may be, nothing was settled at the first interview;
but on the following morning the king handed Mel-
bourne a memorandum in which he bluntly announced
that the minister's services would be dispensed with.
Melbourne received his abrupt but not unwelcome
dismissal with dignified reserve. He took leave of the
king, and returned to London to announce his dismissal
to his colleagues. With a maladroitness which must have
tickled the whimsical humour of the retiring minister,
the king made him the bearer of a summons to the
statesman designated as his successor. Much has been
written about this celebrated transaction, which is
generally represented as an undue straining of the con-
stitutional powers of the sovereign. The truth is that
mistakes were made on both sides, and that Melbourne
and the king unconsciously helped to elucidate a doctrine
of the constitution which, previously indeterminate, was
determined once for all by the transaction of 1834. The
modern doctrine is that ministers only resign when they
have forfeited the confidence of the House of Commons.
In default of a direct expression of opinion by the House
they are themselves the judges of the obligation imposed
upon them. The result in this case showed that the
withdrawal of Lord Althorp had not deprived the "Whigs
of the confidence of the House of Commons nor materi-
ally impaired their authority in the country. Melbourne
was therefore wrong in tendering his conditional resigna-
tion. He should have made no conditions and offered
no alternative. He should either have declared his
readiness to reconstruct his Ministry and await the
judgment of Parliament, or have frankly acknowledged